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INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIAL MINDS^ 

WE have generally spoken of mind in the past as though it were 
made up of individual streams in abstract isolation from 
each other, each bound up with its own organism. We have become 
accustomed, thanks to the sharp abstractions of science, to look upon 
mind as subcranial. We can not, however, in my opinion, solve this 
difficulty of abstract isolation by substituting for mind organic reac- 
tions as some recent writers seem to do.^ Mental behavior is not mere 
physiological behavior; and adding the quale of interested behavior 
merely introduces the problem of mind through the back door. For 
we must still define interest. This is no mere neutral light, but an 
energetic reaction between the will and a stimulus. The stimulus 
may be physicoorganic ; it may be internal to the will 's own rhythm ; 
but it may also be another will. It is the relation in the latter case 
with which we are here concerned. 

In assuming, as psychologists have done in the past, the isolation 
of minds, the relations between minds have necessarily been regarded 
as external relations. The continuities between minds have been as- 
sumed to be physical continuities, unless in some "spooky" instances 
of telepathy. We become conscious of other minds, it is supposed, 
only through analogy from physiological conduct, i. e., we represent 
to ourselves that other people have minds from the similarity of their 
bodily behavior to our own, assuming, of course, that we have knowl- 
edge of our own minds from the start. 

Why this precedence should be given to physical continuities is 
not easy to understand from the point of view of logic, though it is 
natural enough from the point of view of custom. The material 

^ This paper was read in part before The American Philosophical Association 
at its recent meeting at Columbia University. It is intended as a chapter in a 
forthcoming volume, "A Realistic Universe." 

' See E. B. Perry in a remarkably keen article ' ' The Mind Within and the 
Mind "Without," this Journal, Vol. VI., especially pp. 172-175. Perry reduces 
mind to organic behavior. It is significant that Perry draws his data from the 
comparative psychology of the lower animals, where mind is bound up exclusively 
with organic behavior. He does not deal with the intersubjeetive relations. 
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world has been too much with us. Early and late, through a long 
survival struggle with the sense environment, we have been directly 
dependent upon it for our immediate wants, while conscious coopera- 
tion with our fellows and the treatment of them as anything more 
than things — ^breathing bodies — is comparatively late and not over- 
widespread now. In the lowest animals, mind seems entirely en- 
slaved to the organism and its needs. Blind impulse and habit seem 
here indeed a part merely of organic behavior, as our neorealist 
friends would have us believe of mind in general. In the higher ani- 
mals the free association of ideas, the division of labor, and coopera- 
tion for common ends help to liberate mind from this instrumental 
relation to the body until, in civilized man, the relation is reversed : 
Body comes to be the instrument of mind, and the individual's world 
of ends comes to be found more and more in social companionship, 
in the mutual cooperation and appreciation of his fellows. This 
fellow world comes to be looked upon more and more, not as a mere 
artificial contract, but as the fulfilment of spontaneous and funda- 
mental needs. A world of spiritual relationships thus arises where 
the individual lives and moves and has his being; and compared to 
this the solid physical world, through the progress of science, comes 
to seem more and more a plastic means. 

This mastery, however, is made possible only by means of abstract 
thought; and abstract thought, indispensable as it is to this process 
of liberation, carries its own penalty. It tends to make us insen- 
sible to the immediate continuities of life. It cuts the world up into 
abstract elements. It atomizes its integral situations for descriptive 
purposes, and then unconsciously substitutes the instrument for the 
concrete interrelations of the real world. Thus conceptual thought, 
the most efficient of social institutions, dulls the sense of social con- 
tinuity and reduces mind to a mere abstraction. Its relation to its 
world becomes a mere external relation, at the same time that the ob- 
jective world is broken up into abstractions with their external rela- 
tions. Incidentally thought, when thus cut loose from the concrete 
processes, for which it is to furnish the leading, makes itself impos- 
sible and absurd. A world made up of abstractions is no longer con- 
ceivable; and so thought in despair comes to discredit itself and to 
seek solace in mysticism. 

It is one of the paradoxes of human development that conceptual 
thought, the social instrument by which mind dominates matter and 
secures efficient cooperation of mind with mind, should thus in theory 
have come to isolate mind in the universe, if indeed not make it a 
mere function of matter. As the substantives of thought occupy the 
foreground of our consciousness, it has made us correspondingly neg- 
lectful of that sense of immediate companionship of mind with mind 
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which furnishes the propelling motive of social cooperation, includ- 
ing abstract thought. Not that thought has destroyed the reality of 
companionship. Constructive imagination does not make men selfish, 
as some suppose. By liberating mind from the immediate sense 
world, it has, on the contrary, vastly enhanced both the need and the 
reality of spiritual association. It has made possible the relationship 
of friendship, the freest and most precious of social communions, 
where man rises above, not merely the slavery to animal want, but the 
bondage to tradition as well, and where soul meets soul on the basis 
of lasting ideal kinship. In practise, therefore, thought has well ful- 
filled its function as an instrument of the social mind, even though in 
theory it has resulted in social atomism. This defect, however, can 
be cured by thought itself when it recognizes its instrumental char- 
acter and examines its deeper, though often subconscious, motives. 

Perhaps Bergson is right that the higher insects with their con- 
crete intuitive life and their lack of abstract thought are more keenly 
conscious of the real continuities than we. But at any rate they 
don't know it if they are, while we can with an effort at least call 
back thought to its original task of making clear and distinct our 
concrete intuitions. 

We are thus, in the process of experience, literally differentiated 
out of a social continuum. In this process of differentiation, in this 
growing recognition of each other's reality, the combative instincts 
play the important role. "We are no sooner brought together by the 
irresistible pull of the social tendencies — the instinct of gregarious- 
ness and the instincts bound up with sex, together with the more gen- 
eral tendencies of imitation and sympathy — than we, like children, 
fight to possess the same things. Perhaps we fight for physical 
things, perhaps for the mastery of the social situation, perhaps to 
emulate each other in a self-imposed task. And in the fight we dis- 
cover the mutual reality of wills and our relative place in the scale 
of valuation. In the meantime the sense of companionship which 
pulls us together and holds us together in spite of the conflict, and 
even makes us enjoy the conflict, is in the background of conscious- 
ness and is apt to be overlooked by the intellectual attention. It may 
seem as though we were just together to fight, to be the interference 
and the torment of each other. We fail to realize that war itself, 
however destructive, and however clumsy and primitive a method of 
social evaluation, is a social process which "makes some gods, some 
men. ' ' 

In brief, we may say that while at the start, both in race history 
and in individual history, the particular will is a rather blind func- 
tion of an individual organism, in the growing civilized life of which 
we are a part the particular mind becomes rather a function of a so- 
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cial organization of mind, with its necessary division of labor and free 
or compulsory cooperation. In this spiritual economy of the world we 
are literally members one of another. 

If we succeed in recovering to some extent the innocence of that 
immediate experience from which all our abstractions are made, we 
shall find, I think, that the isolation of mind from mind is based in 
prejudice, not in the intuited facts. The processes of external rep- 
resentation and analogical inference presuppose immediate social 
acquaintance, valuable though they are in our attempts to know 
about other minds. We do not start with a knowledge of our own 
minds and then eject it into other bodies, but we become conscious of 
being minds through our interaction with other minds. It is in meet- 
ing the other will, which thwarts and baffles it, that our own will 
awakes to its reality and claims. Except for this social interaction, 
this intersubjective tension, it would remain submerged in the phys- 
ical continuities, a mere function of organic conduct as we find it to 
be in the non-social animals. Our knowledge of social continuities 
starts, like all knowledge of reality, with certain intuited facts. The 
intersubjective continuities are first of all felt, and they are felt to be 
different from physical continuities. This fact is more elementary 
than the representation or inference of other minds ; and is presup- 
posed by these intellectual processes. It is because we feel the con- 
tinuities with other minds and must adjust ourselves to them that we 
try to know about them. Our intuition of social continuities is as im- 
mediate and elementary a fact as that of physical continuities; and 
from the point of view of knowledge, it is the demands of the social 
interactions which lead us to distinguish between intersubjective and 
physical continuities. We could not, therefore, very well infer the 
former from the latter. 

The agnostic is at any rate consistently wrong. He does not hold 
that we have a true intuition of physical continuities, but are isolated 
as minds. He regards both continuities as subjective states. We 
thus live in a sort of middle world of phantasms (to use Hobbes's 
term) — a world neither mind nor body nor a copy of either, but a 
misrepresentation of both. Hence we can know no real things, we 
can trust no intuitions as regards either world. The pragmatic point 
of view,^ on the other hand, insists that we must start with our im- 
mediate intuitions and beliefs and try to make them consistent and 
clear. And one of those intuitions is that of the first-hand and im- 
mediate character of social companionship. This for the mind, un- 
spoiled by artificial abstraction, is as categorically convincing a fact 
as the immediate sense-continuities. 

'My own conception of the pragmatic point of view I have tied to state in 
"Truth and Reality," Macmillan, 1911. 
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What is there to set over against this convincing intuition of so- 
cial continuities? There is an abstract body of secondary beliefs. 
"We still insist upon applying the molecular conception of interaction 
to the relation of mind to body. To the old type interactionist, it 
means that mind must somehow be located within the brain and give 
a push to its molecules. To the parallelist such interaction is incon- 
ceivable and absurd; and the only relation possible is that of inert 
concomitance and miraculous correspondence, while the materialist 
caps the climax by ruling out mind altogether except as the bare ab- 
straction of a neutral consciousness. 

The mechanical theory has long presented a similar difficulty as 
to physical interaction. This difficulty led Leibniz to deny any inter- 
action between monads. It led physical science to discard the so- 
called secondary qualities, because, in their case, the characteristic 
action of the physical stimuli was supposed to stop with the end- 
organs. Just how the primary qualities got past was not explained, 
but merely taken for granted; and the agnostics and subjectivists, 
who were more consistent, had no trouble in insulating mind from 
any outer physical world. Such was the logic of the old mechanical 
hypothesis. 

Fortunately we have come to know a type of energy which is not 
ponderable matter. The immaterial character of electricity was long 
obscured by our carrying over our mechanical models into the new 
field. The ether was invented with all sorts of contradictory proper- 
ties to furnish a medium for this new energy. But whatever may be 
our belief as regards the existence of the ether, we have at any rate 
come to recognize that in electrical energy, in its various forms, we 
have a unique type of immaterial continuity which intersects and 
pervades the gross material framework in all sorts of ways. "What is 
opaque to one wave-length becomes translucent to another — to X- 
rays or violet rays. However difficult it is to accustom our minds to 
the properties of this immaterial energy, we have here a type of con- 
tinuity of far greater subtlety than known before — a type where 
molecular models cease to be applicable. As the discovery of free 
electricity has liberated the conception of this energy from matter, 
it is to be hoped that the conception of mind may also be liberated 
from the hypothetical models which have made our immediate con- 
victions in the continuities of mind with the physical world and with 
other minds absurd. 

As electrical energy rides on material energy and is thus focal- 
ized in definite directions, while yet establishing its own unique ter- 
minal continuities, so we may conceive that mental energy rides on 
electrical energy and yet establishes its own immediately intuited 
continuities. "Within our own body the mental energy seems to 
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travel on the electrical energy of the nervous system. And why not 
on the electro-magnetic field and on the material vehicles with which 
our nervous system is continuous? When we send a voice over an 
electric wire, don 't we also send the mental impulse which gives char- 
acter and persuasiveness to that voice and makes a will at the other 
end respond to it in a definite way ? Are we certain that the will to 
send the voice stays in the brain ? That we believe so is due, I believe, 
to an artificial tradition. 

I do not eare to go on indefinitely and work out possible analo- 
gies between mental energy and electrical. They will easily suggest 
themselves and may easily be overworked. "We have no more right 
to transfer the electrical conceptions bodily to the mental realm than 
we have to transfer the material conceptions to the electrical realm. 
What I wish to emphasize is that the conception of electrical fields 
of energy and their immaterial continuities across space, intersecting 
our gross material world, seems to furnish a model which fits in with 
our conviction in the immediate acquaintance of mind with mind. 
Let us substitute for the old conception of the soul as being an in- 
divisible, localized atom, the conception of a field of energy with its 
vague penumbral edges or spreadings and its more or less focalized 
and shifting center of activity, and we shall have no intellectual ob- 
stacle to dealing with our social intuitions. 

Such a conception conveys no new information. This must be 
gotten from experience as before and always. It does not support 
a telepathic hypothesis except as social experience indicates such an 
hypothesis. Our social continuities become no less mediated by a 
nervous system, end-organs and an intervening physical world, 
whatever its constitution may be, than before. It simply insists that 
mental energy rides across and over these other energies and estab- 
lishes real overlappings, true continuities in its own right and kind. 
Whether more direct and free continuities across intervening space 
than those so mediated are possible under conditions of high inten- 
sity and the special receptivity of the polar fields must be established 
by evidence; but if so established no intellectual model need dis- 
credit them; and we must admit that there is being accumulated a 
number of uncanny instances that may point to a telepathy of this 
more special kind. 

When once we abandon the dogma of the insulation of mind some- 
where in the skull, there are many interesting phenomena about hu- 
man relations that may throw light on the activity of this mental 
energy. Just exactly what is it that makes people attractive or re- 
peUant to each other and sometimes the opposite to different people 
and to the same people at different times? What is it that consti- 
tutes the "atmosphere" of some personalities and the absence of it 
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in others, or that gives some a positive, others a negative "atmos- 
phere"? "What is it that makes some psychically warm, others cold, 
and others colorless? Why do some people move us and others 
not, though the latter may have the better argument and the better 
cause? What takes place when we find a person animated in con- 
versation? What constitutes the rapport between the speaker and 
his audience? These are just a few of the questions of every-day 
social life which we shall be able to understand better when we are 
ready to accept the intuition of immediate experience that the will 
is an energy which radiates beyond any definite center ; that when we 
meet in sympathy two fields of will actually blend; and, vice versa, 
that they repel each other when we are antagonistic. Thus love and 
hate become real first-hand interactions of wills. 

Language, gestures, and other sense symbols are merely the code 
for controlling or canalizing (to use Bergson's term) the intellectual 
associations and thus making definite the meaning of mental con- 
tinuities. They do not constitute the continuities. Common moods 
and conative attitudes are possible without such symbols; but with- 
out them we can not be sure of the similarity of the associative trains 
of ideas and images that go with the attitudes. As these are bound 
up with the brain and are primarily physical, the direct communi- 
cation of them becomes more difficult. Strangely enough it is the 
physical aspect of experience which particularizes or furnishes the 
hidden and only indirectly accessible factor in social communication. 
Music succeeds in producing common emotions and attitudes, but 
the intellectual associations vary greatly with different listeners. It 
is the former that furnish the directly intuited character of inter- 
subjective continuities. It is reported that Carlyle and Tennyson 
would often visit together for a long time without either saying a 
word. Then Carlyle would get up and take his hat and say: "That 
was a good visit, Alfred. ' ' Silent communion of soul with soul may 
give us the strongest sense of companionship. 

We have seen that we must recognize two types of continuity, 
material and immaterial. These two types may occupy the same 
space, the immaterial intersecting, riding over, and bridging the ma- 
terial in various ways. In a scientific way we have come to know one 
type of immaterial continuity with great definiteness, that of elec- 
tricity. The other type of immaterial continuity, viz., the mental 
type of intersubjective communion, human beings have been ac- 
quainted with and convinced of since the beginning of social rela- 
tions, but our knowledge of it is fragmentary. This is probably in 
part due to our scientific prejudice. In no ease of spatial continuity, 
can we follow it point for point. We must piece out our percepts by 
means of our concepts in any knowledge of continuity. But we make 
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our concepts in any ease to describe the intuited results. If we can 
understand these results only by assuming energetic confluence, i. e., 
if somehow two energies must contribute directly to the new unity, 
then we have a right to believe that the continuity exists. 

In a physical compound such as HjO we know that there must be 
action of the chemical energies upon each other, because the result 
is not the mere external addition of the properties of the two ele- 
ments as we know them in other contexts. The compound, water, is 
a new individual with distinct properties of its own. The relations 
are in part at least internal relations, affecting the nature of each 
element contributing. What is true in the physical compound is true 
in the social compound. The will of the group, swayed by a com- 
mon motive and common emotion, is not an external addition of the 
traits of the particular individuals, as taken either in psychological 
isolation or in other social compounds. The specific group mind has 
properties of its own which involve fusion of the various individuals 
into a new result, as the tones fuse in the chord. The various indi- 
viduals feel a different degree of convincingness, of power, of sug- 
gestibility as regards the dominant impulse, because they are part of 
the social situation. A new energetic field has been established, a 
new individual has arisen with distinct characteristics. There is 
somehow a real overlapping — an immediate inhibition or reinforce- 
ment of wills, peculiar to the unique social situation. The relation 
here as in chemical compounds affects the natures of the terms and 
is not merely an external relation between abstract entities. If we 
must thus take the result, then the continuity must be real. Will 
must somehow act upon will within a common energetic field to pro- 
duce individual unity. Instead of speaking of sympathetic induction 
as an elementary relation between minds, we ought rather to speak of 
sympathetic conduction. Here we have the real dynamics of social 
"contagion." 

In the overlapping of mental fields, it is not necessary that the 
impulse of each should travel to all. The living continuity may be 
an overlapping from next to next, like the intersection of circles, or 
as the sea is continuous from shore to shore though each wave gives 
up its impulse to the next. Beside these next-to-next continuities 
there are also the more distantly mediated continuities across space. 
The telephone and telegraph carry mind — actual mind — and "in- 
telligence" over great distances and past numerous by-stations, es- 
tablishing mental unities irrespective of proximity. My unity is 
with the person at the other end of the 1,000-mile telephone connec- 
tion, rather than with the person outside the booth. There is bound 
to be, therefore, considerable diversity of opinions and sentiments in 
complex wholes such as a nation. But with it there must be implied, 
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at least subconsciously, a sense of common direction. This is focal- 
ized ordinarily by the consciousness of a common tradition and a 
common group name. In times of stress — a case of national danger 
or of family honor — this consciousness becomes intensified into ac- 
tive loyalty to a common ideal. 

It is through the variety of social situations that the self comes 
to know its own characteristics. No man liveth unto himself; we 
live only in situations. And the most important situations for 
knowing ourselves are these common reactions, when we feel each 
others' tension, conflict, and sympathy. We exist in constellations, 
whose mutual attraction or repulsion we feel, rather than as indi- 
viduals. The particular self is a later distinction, made possible 
largely because of the variety and the complexity of social situations 
into which civilized man enters as compared with tribal man. This, 
with his abstract name, enables himself and others to dissociate him 
from particular contexts and to regard him as an independent per- 
sonality. But even this abstraction is a social function and is rather 
a discrimination of a group of certain constant traits within a variety 
of situations than an independent existence, which would mean 
nothing. 

Not only is the social field of mind intuited as having its own 
unique traits as an individual, but it must be so dealt with in our 
practical relations. It commands our loyalty or antagonism as an 
individual. This is very different from the loyalty or antagonism 
which we show toward particular components. It may even be the 
direct opposite. We may love the particular person and yet hate his 
nation, or vice versa. This loyalty or antagonism to the group is not 
an attitude to a mere collection of particular persons, but to a 
solidarity or unity that includes them and in a measure makes them 
what they are. In savage life where persons are not abstracted from 
the group, no difference is made in the treatment of the isolated 
person and the group. The religious command to the ancient 
Hebrews was to exterminate indiscriminately the members of another 
nation. These were not conceived as having potential relations as 
possible members of the conquering group. The more common cus- 
tom among primitive nations was to preserve the conquered as slaves 
of the conquerors. This, however, was a merely instrumental and 
external relation. In the case of the subordinate unity, the family, 
the individual member was not, any more than in the nation, con- 
ceived as a potential member of other families. Even after marriage 
he remained a part of the family of the patriarch, and subordinate 
to it. It is in the complexity of the potential relationships of civil- 
ized life that the individual comes to stand out as having a dignity 
and independence apart from any one complex. 
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In studying the nature of the social mind, we must proceed 
empirically, as we do in the case of the particular mind. In the case 
of the social mind, as in the case of the particular, we can study the 
subject-object relation, the unity, the identity, the worth, and the 
immortality of the individual concerned. As regards the subject' 
object relation, there is in the case of the social mind, the dominant, 
selective will, and there is the object aimed at. "While there is a 
many-headed focus of the social consciousness, the real subject, which 
evaluates and decides, is not the particular individual, but the field 
of common tendency and emotion. It is the group-will which decides 
through the particular person. This will selects differently — empha- 
sizes different values, has different inhibitions and releases, from the 
individual will. It may select to sacrifice, when the individual 
would conserve; it may even disregard the individual's claims alto- 
gether. The individual can say: I live, yet not I, but the common 
will which lives in me. 

The leader is no exception to this. He is the function of the 
group, swayed by its common interest and in turn swaying it by his 
affirmation. The leader and the led are part of the same social 
situation — victims of the same illusions, subject to the same exag- 
gerations, fascinated by the same ideals. Only because the leader 
and the led are controlled by the same values can the relation exist. 
There could have been no Napoleonic age of sacrifice and devasta- 
tion, if the people had not shared M'ith their leader the false dreams 
of military glory and of bloody conquest. They were alike victims 
of the illusions of the age. The leader may grasp the situation more 
clearly than the rest; he may divine what the others want; but in 
the end he only leads because he symbolizes the ambition and ideals 
of the led. 

In this social situation, the intellect plays its due role, as it does 
in individual life. The object aimed at calls up the appropriate 
associations or means for its realization; and the movements and 
ideas spread from one to another by imitation — all in obedience to 
the internal contagion and the dominance of a common impulse. 
Here as in the economy of the individual consciousness, the intellec- 
tual factor rises or sinks in prominence with the complexity and 
novelty of the task to be performed. Where there is ease and 
fluency of ideal coordination, the social mind, as does the particular, 
enjoys a sense of freedom. While in the chance-crowd and the mob, 
habit and spontaneous association are sufficient to satisfy the simple 
impulse, and the action is, therefore, mechanical, in difficult situa- 
tions deliberative judgment may be called for in order to adapt 
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means to ends. But in either case it is the group will which is the 
subject, controlling the train of ideas of the various brains involved. 
It is a common mind tapping the resources of the individual centers. 

Since this common mind is known through the intuited and prac- 
tical differences to the fields which overlap, we have nothing to do 
with the supposed mystery of a transcendental consciousness over 
and above individual consciousness. The cognitive function, so far as 
we can see, must still go on in connection with the individual brains 
with their images and associations. "What is important to the con- 
ception of a social subject is that these individual intellects, with 
their conscious focus, are all owned and controlled by the common 
field of tendency which uses them as instruments for its own end.* 

In the group mind, too, there is the consciousness of identity 
from moment to moment — the persistence of the impulse or ideal to 
be realized. This, as in the case of the mob, may be a mere momen- 
tary impulse, due to the predominance of a certain primitive instinct 
for the time being, such as fear or anger. But it may also be a more 
complex and permanent tendency, involving ideal organization. The 
will of a nation may persist generation after generation, while indi- 
viduals come and go. Through the internal changes and external 
vicissitudes of ages, there is still something distinct and character- 
istic about British mind as contrasted with French. It is a mistake 
to identify the social mind with the mob merely and its evanescent 
existence. Its identity must be judged, as we judge individual 
identity, by the common drift of tendencies, by the persistent traits, 
which overlap the various moments of its existence. This is never 
abstract identity, any more than it is in the case of the particular 
self, but the persistence of a direction of will within an ever-changing 
historic process. 

As regards the type of unity which dominates social minds, here 
again we find the same variety as in particular minds. The unity 
may be largely external — the imitation and veneration of common 
customs and traditions — or it may be a thoroughgoing unity of com- 
mon ethical ideals and the recognition of common claims and respon- 
sibilities. Only in the highest stages of development is the latter type 
of unity dominant. With the group mind, again, as with the par- 
ticular mind, it is only through some great crisis that it discovers 
what it really means, that its dominant tendency rises to a conscious 
purpose and that conscious loyalty to such an ideal becomes a 
guiding emotion in its conduct. In the absence of such crises, the 
ideal is implicit and life becomes routine, guided largely by the 
external associations of custom. 

* Contrast with this view the subjective standpoint of Dr. Marshall, "Con- 
sciousness" (Macmillan), pp. 173 ff. 
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As regard the worth of social minds, this as in the case of par- 
ticular minds, must be determined by the dominant ideal. Does its 
leading furnish the largest harmony and realization of the particular 
factors involved? Does it produce proper control of the primitive 
by the ideal, and yet give the primitive its due? Does it play the 
whole scale of values possible to human nature ? Does it furnish the 
fullest possibility of development for the future ? Then it has real- 
ized the maximum of worth. If, on the other hand, the common 
direction of tendency is produced merely by the intersection of a 
certain level of human nature to the inhibition and neglect of others, 
more particularly if this level be that of the primitive tendencies of 
impulsive satisfaction, then the social mind, as the particular, be- 
comes immoral. 

Finally, as regards the immortality of social minds, they will 
survive as individuals will survive, if they are recognized as furnish- 
ing permanent leading in the growing process of history. Here as 
a matter of fact the immortality of the individual and that of his 
group are inseparable. The immortality of the Greek mind will 
survive while the minds of Homer and Plato survive. In them 
lives the genius of the Greeks, even as they live in its atmosphere 
and give articulate meaning to its tendencies. The merest frag- 
ment of a Greek artist is alive with the Greek mind. Neither indi- 
vidual nor social will depends upon physiological vehicles, once it 
has created for itself a spiritual body of art, science, and institutions. 
In these lives the real will, the real purpose of a people. Connect 
with this spiritual field of energy, and you feel the influx of its blood, 
with new capacities for growth and appreciation. Whenever history 
has connected vitally with the Greek mind or Hebrew mind, it has 
meant a new epoch of life and inspiration — a new impulse towards 
science and art, or a new heightening of the moral level of the times. 
And minds which can thus energize and transform mankind are not 
dead, though for a time they may be disconnected from history. In 
the unified self of human development, they continue their full 
significance and life. And if there is an overarching spiritual com- 
munion, greater than humanity, enveloping and conserving spiritual 
values, these social minds, we may believe, have a unique individual 
immortality within it, proportionate to their permanent significance. 
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